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Government which certainly would like to maintain the status quo,
but is without real power; finally, the Party, an active minority, in
fact the only active element.

(4) The comparison which one is led to make between Danzig and
Austria is justified not only by the internal situation in the Free City,
but also by the methods which German policy seems for the moment
disposed to employ there.

In order to attain her ends, Germany has hitherto had recourse to
two systems: sometimes surprise, a sudden attack; sometimes slow
preparation, patient waiting for favourable circumstances. The Reich
tried the first method in Austria at the time of the assassination of
Dollfuss; but it had to give way before Italy. It then sent Herr von
Papen to Vienna and waited until the Western Powers' common front
had dissolved. The success which attended the first method in
Czechoslovakia undoubtedly for a time led the rulers in Berlin to
desire to act in a similar way in Danzig. But resistance inside the
City, and the resolute attitude of France and Great Britain, seem to
have convinced them that, once again, they must have recourse to
the second.

There are many indications that they are already anxious to
allay our watchfulness. The demarche undertaken by Gauleiter
Forster's principal colleague, Herr Zarske, Parliamentary Press Chief
and editor of the Vorposten, as well as the proposals to the
same effect put to High Commissioner Burckhardt by the Gauleiter
of East Prussia, Herr Koch, although he is Herr Forster's sworn
enemy, seem significant in this respect. Herr Zarske insistently
repeats that "Danzig is really not worth a war." At the same time,
Herr Zarske is anxious, to a degree that is quite remarkable, to
brush aside the memory of the Czechoslovak precedent. He has
admitted that "this expedition was a mistake/' and even added that
"in Berlin they do not know how to get out of it and would be very
glad to find a solution. . . ."

No doubt, the progressive movement in this direction, which every-
body agrees is clearly taking place in Danzig, is as yet only in its
initial stage. Obviously many considerations or fortuitous incidents
may change its course, particularly if Herr Hitler, who for the moment
seems to want to trade on his credit in order to make the Danzigers
wait for the fulfilment of his promises, should be led to think that
this might be regarded as a sign of retreat.

In any case, there is one fact about which foreign observers in
Danzig are unanimous. It is that it is proper not to attach too much
importance to the daily vicissitudes in the little provincial world of
the Free City. They may indeed, these observers recognize, possess
their value as pointers and serve as a barometer; but the final issue
lies, and will continue to lie, between Berlin and Warsaw, and between
Berlin, London and Paris.
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